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BAR 

What fyftcm, Dick, has right averr’d 

The caufe, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like thefe we muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. 1 rior - 

To Ba'rber. v. a. [from the noun.] Todrefsout; to powder. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard fpeak, 

Being barber d ten times o’er, goes to the leaft. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Barber-chirurgeon. n.f. A man who joins the practice of 
furgery to the barber’s trade; fuch as were all furgeons iO!- 
mcrly, but now it is ufed only for a low practiferof furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-chirurgeon s hands, who, by unht 
applications, ratified the tumour. Wi/emans Surgery. 

Barber-monger, n.f. A word of reproach in Shakefpeare , 
which feems to fignify a fop ; a man decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the moon urines ; 
I’ll make a fop of the moonlhine of you ; you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger , draw. Sbakefp. king Lear. 

Ba'rbf.rr y. n.f. [berberis, Lat.] Pipperidge bulh. 

It is fet with fliarp prickles; the leaves arc long, and ferrat- 
cd on the edges ; the flowers confift of fix leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a rofc, and are of a yellow colour ; the fruit 
is long, of an acid taftc, and, for the moll part, of a red colour, 
and grows in cluftcrs ; the bark of the tree is whitifh. I he 
fpecies are, i. The common barberry. 2 . Barberry without 
{tones. The fir It of thefe forts is very common in England, 


and often planted for hedges. 


Millar. 


BAR 

To Bare. v. a. [from the adjective.] Toftrip; to make bare 
or naked. 

The turtle on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did launch. 


Spenfe 


opettjen 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it 
will bare the grafs round about. Bacon s Natural Hijhry. 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breaft, yet bleeding with the wound. 

He bard an ancient oak of all her boughs: 

Then on a rifing ground the trunks he plac’d. 

For virtue, when I point the pen, 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a Itar ; 

Can there be wanting to defend her caufe. 

Lights of the church, or guardians ol the laws? ^ 

Bare, "or Bore. The preterite of to bear. See To Bear. 
Ba'rebone. n.f. [from bare and bone.] Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebonc ; how long is it 
ago. Jack, fince thou faweft thy own knee ? Sbakefp. Her.. IV. 
Barefaced, adj. [from bare and face.] 

1. With the face naked ; not mafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Sbakefp. Midfummer's Blight's Dream. 

2 . Shamclefs ; unreferved ; without concealment ; without dif- 
guife. 

The animofities encreafed, and the parties appeared bare- 
faced againft each other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

It is molt certain, that barefaced bawdry is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Barefacedly, adv. [from barefaced.] Openly; fhamefully; 
without difguife. 

Though only fomc profligate wretches own it too barefaced- 
ly, yet, perhaps, we fhould hear more, did not fear tie people’s 
tongues. 

Baref a'cedness. n.f. [from barefaced .] Effrontery; alTu- 
rance; audacioufnefs. 

Ba'refoot. adj. [from bare and foot.] Without fhoes. 

She muft have a hufband ; 

I muft dance barefoot on her wedding day. Sbakefp. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out. 

One of our order. Sbakefp. Romeo and jurat. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended. 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. Shakefpeare. 

Envoys deferibe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, ftanding barefoot, bowing to the earth. Addijon. 

Barefo'oted. adj. Without fhoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, came to 
offer himfelf to the diferetion of Leonatus. Sidney, b. 1L 

Ba'regnawn. adj. [from barezoA gnawn.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankcrbit. Sbak. K Lear. 
Ba'reheaded. adj. [from bare and head. ] Uncovered in re- 

^^ He, bareheaded, lower than his proud fteed’s neck, 

Bcfpoke them thus. Sbakefp. Richard l . 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The vidor knight had laid his helm afide, 

Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d. Dryden' s Fables. 

Ba'rely. ado. [from bare.] 
j. Nakedly. 

2. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external adminiftration of his word is as well byread- 
Ino- barely the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker. 
The duke of Lancaftcr is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

Barely in title, not in revenue. Sbakefp. Richard n. 

lie barely nam’d the ftreet, promis'd the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me tire very fign. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities with 
commodities, there money muft be fent, or clfc the debts^- 
not be paid. 

Ba'reness. n.f. [from bare.] 
i. Nakednefs. 

So you ferve us, 

Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes. 

You barely leave our thorns to' prick ourfelves, 

And mock us with our barenefs. Sbak All's well that en 

For their poverty, I know not where they bad **, 
for their barenefs, they never learned that of me. Shak.Htn.iv. 

3 Were it ftript of its privileges, and made as b^ c p ^ t 
tive church for its barenefs as its purity, it could le = a ywan^ 
all fuch privileges. 

a. Meannefs of clothes. . , 

BARGAIN, n.f. [bargen, Welch ; bargatgne, * M .. 
i. A contractor agreement concerning the Lie of 

What is marriage but a very bargain d therein is . 

liance, or portion, or reputation, with feme de e l 
and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wite. ^ 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 


Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houfe- 
wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without ftoncs is counted 
‘ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bard. n.f. [bardd, Welch.] A poet. 

There is amongft the Irifh a kind of people called bards, 
which are to them inftcad of poets ; whofe profeflion is to let 
forth the-praifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhnnes ; 
the which are had in high regard and eftimation among them. 

Spcnferon Ireland. 

And many bards that to the trembling chord, 

Can tune t cir timely voices cunningly. Fairy £hiecn, b. i. 

The lard who firft adorn’d our native tongue. 

Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong, 

Which Homer might without a blufh rehearfe. Dryden. 
BARE. adj. [bajie. Sax. bar, Dan.] 

1. Naked; without covering. . . , . , 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloatli and 

houfe the kern. , ^peiifer 0,1 lreknd ' 

Then ftrctch’d her arms t’ embrace the body bare ; 

Her clafpine hands inclofe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were always bare, 
andexpofed to view, as much as our hands and face at prefent 

Addijon s Travels. 

2 . Uncovered in refpect. 

Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 
were bare, yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tifh commiffioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 
2. Unadorned; plain; Ample; without ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain ; 

For th’ antique world exccfs and pride did hate. Fairy -<h 

а. Deteaed; without concealment. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifh d colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul muft thou appear ? 

Milton's Sampfon Agomjles, l. 90 1. 

e. Poor; without plenty. 

5 Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy fhould be left 
as bare as the apoftles, when they had neither ftaff norl trip ; 
God would, I hope, endue them with the fdf-fame affection. 

Hooker, r reface. 

Even from a bare treafury, my fuccefMias been contrary to 
that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden s Eptjlles, Dedication. 

б. Mere. . . f - 

It was a bare petition of a (late ~ , 

To one whom they had punilh’d. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other treafure for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, thatth ey 
live by your bare words. Sbakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only through a 
defeft of knowledge ; but carried, with thefe puffs of wind, 

7 . C tH^ , as. Mrs llvcrias, i„ .ha laft ^ 

tion from Shakefpeare. 

8. N ot united with any thing elfe. . . , , . 

A defire to draw all things to the determination of bare and 
naked Scripture, hath caufed much pains to be taken in abating 

the creditof man. A n. § 7. 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace 1 which they 
offer unto our cuftem of bare reading the word of God. Hooker, 
q. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho’ vour violence Ihould leave them bare , 

Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden sjuv- 
Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raifc the price o 
land ; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 
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BAR 

No more can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant; 

T ££SS; % “ , *. o.l, r mo, and you « e«, 

of a tutor at home, may f his 
f„,“ iegeutecl cattle, with greater learning mtothoto-- 
gain, than any at fchool can do. 

3 ’ SU Sre°^as a difference between courtef.es received from 
their mafter and the duke ; for that the duke s might have ends 

of utility and bargain ; whereas them mafte^could^ ^ 

*• 

As to bargains, few of them feem to be excellent, becaufe 
they all terminate in one Angle point. Bwtjt. 

No maid at court is lels afham d. 

Howe’er for felling bargains fam’d. bwijt. 

c. An event ; an upfhot : a low fenfe. 

I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we mult make the 
belt of a bad bargain : thou art in jeopardy, that is certain. 

Arbuthnots Htjlory of J. Bull. 

6. In law. , c 

Bargain and fale is a contract or agreement made for ma- 

nours, lands, lAc. alfo the transferring the property of them 

from the bargainer to the bargainee. Cmel. 

To Ba'rcain. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a contiaCt for 
the fale or purchafe of any thing; often with /or. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. 

So worthless peafants bargain for their wives, 

As market men for oxen, fheep, or horfe. Sbakefp. Hen. \ I. 
For thofe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
for upon the ground. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. N J 6 ; ; . 

The thrifty ftate will bargain ere they fight. Dryden. 

It is poflible the great duke may bargain for the republiek of 
Lucca, by the help of his great treafurcs. Addifon on Italy. 
Bargainee', n.f. [from bargain.] He or Ihe that accepts a 
bargain. 

Bargainer, n.f. [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 

BARGE, n.f. [baigie, Dut. from barga, low Lat.] 

1. A boat for pleafure. 

The barge Ihe fat in, like a burnifti’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

It was confultcd, when I had taken my barge, and gone a- 
Ihorc, that my Ihip Ihould have fet fail and left me there. 

Raleigh’s EJfays. 

Plac’d in the gilded large. 

Proud with the burden of fo fweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 

Neptune’s fmooth face. Waller. 

2 . A boat for burden. 

Ba'rger. n.f. [from barge.] The manager of a barge. 

Howfocver, many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
cfpecially the women, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London bargers, forflow not to baigne them. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

BARK. n.f. [larck, Dan.] 

1 . The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrength and quantity of their fap 
and juice ; being well munited by their bark againft the inju- 
ries of the air. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 583. 

Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for die tree have found the bark. Dryden. 

2. A fmall Ihip. [from barca, low Lat.] 

Things, 1 fay, being in this ftate, it came to pafs, that the 

duke of Parma muft have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
fea. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 

That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milton. 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 

Trufts a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. Granville. 
To Bark. v. n. [beopcan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a dog makes, when he threatens or 
purfues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 

And that fo lamely and unfalhionably, 

That dogs bark at me. Sbakefp. Richard IU. 

Why do your dogs bark fo ? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again ; 

The dogs ftand off afar, and bark in vain. Cowley. 

2. To clamour at; to purfue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the allies cold. 

And envy bafe, to bark at deeping fame. 

Fairy Sjhiecn, b. ii. cant. viii. 


BAR 

You dare patronage 

The envious barking of your faucy tonpc, „ yj. 

Againft my lord the duke of Somerfet ! Sbakefp. > 

To Bark. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftr.p trees of their 

ba The fevereft penalties ought to be put upon barking 

tha 'rhcfr°trees C , d after they are barked, and cut into Ihape, are 
tumbled down from the mountains * Italy. 

Bark-eared, adj. [from bark and ban . ] Stripped of 

^Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be preferved, by nou- 
riftiineup a {hoot from the foot, or below the ftripped place, 
cutting the body of the tree Hoping off a little above the ihoot, 

and it will quickly heal, and be covered with bark. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

Ba'rker. n.f. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. , . , , . 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? barked and ma 
a noife ? had a fool or two to fpit in his mouth ? But they are 

rather enemies of my fame than me, thefe barkers. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Dijcovery. 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in ftripping 


trees. 


Ba'rky. adj. [from bark.] Confifting of bark; containing 
bark. 

Ivy fo enrines the barky fingers of the elm. 

' “ Sbakefp. Merry IVivcs of Windfor. 

BA'RLEY. n.f. [derived by Junius from ’.] 

It hath a thick fpike ; the calyx, hufk, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough ; the feed is 
fwellino- in the middle, and, for the moft part, ends in a fharp 
point, to which the husks areclofely united. 1 he fpecies are, 
1. Common long-cared barley. 2 . Winter or fquar 0 barley, by 
fomc called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoor barley. All thefe 
forts of barley are (own in the fpringof the year, in a dry time. 
In fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early in March; 
but in ftrong clayey foils it is not (own till April. The fquare 
barley, or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, and 
in Scotland ; and is hardier than the other forts. Where barley 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at which time it is ploughed again, and fown with turneps, 
which are eaten by fheep in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March following, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with barley. Millar. 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expectorating ; barley 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dif- 
tempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ba'rleybrake. n.f. A kind of rural play. 

By neighbours prais’d Ihe went abroad thereby. 

At barleybrake her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidney. 

Barley broth, n.f. [from barley and broth.] A low word, 
fometimes ufed for ftrong beer. 

Can fodden water, 

A drench for furreyn’d jades, their barley broth. 

Decoct their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Sbak. Hen. V. 
Barley corn*, n.f. [from barley and corn.] A grain of bar- 
ley; the beginning of our meafure of length; the third part 
of an inch. 

A long, longjourney, choak’d with brakes and thorns, 
111 meafur’d by ten thouiand barley corns. Ticke/l. 

Barley mow*, n.f. [from barley and mow.] The place where 
reaped barley is flowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay’s Pajl orals. 

BARM. n.f. [burm, Welch ; beopm. Sax.] Yeaft ; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten and 
fwell it. 

Are you not he 

That fometimes make the drink to bear no barm, 

Miflead light wand’rers, laughing at their harm ? Sbakefpear. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon flaying the 
working of beer when the barm is put into it. 

Bacon' s Nat. Hijlory, N° 902. 
Ba'rmy. adj. [From barm.] Containing barm. 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets cheer, 

Of windy cider, and of barmy bear. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Barn. n.f. [bepn. Sax.] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, orftraw, idc. 

In vain the barns expcFf their promis’d load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap’d abroad. Dr-den. 
I took notice of the make of feveral barns here : after hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four corne’s of it 
four blocks, in fuch a fhape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. Addifon on Italy. 

Ba rnacle. n.f. [probably of bcapn, Sax. a child, and aac. Sax. 
an oak.] 
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